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Editorial 


‘THE launching of a new artistic periodical is an enterprise of gravity which is not 
to be undertaken without a profound confidence that it is needed. That the public 
for whom it is designed, however, will perceive in the mere statement of its purposes a 
convincing significance in the appearance of LrrurcicaL Arts, is the confident hope 
of its publishers. This quarterly is the inevitable development of a movement initiated 
by a group of architects, artists, and clergymen which organized over three years ago 
under the title of the Liturgical Arts Society, with the aim to develop more worthy 
standards in the art of the Church in the United States. ; 

Throughout its missionary phase the Church in this country was naturally too 
preoccupied with the vast spiritual problems of a fluid population to give, with all its 
solicitude, that deliberate and intimate concern for the shaping of the material 
temple which is invited by its sublime function. Nor was there available, except 
occasionally, the order and variety of artistic talent in all respects worthy of the chal- 
lenge. As a consequence the perfunctory and unscholarly standards of art which too 
generally prevailed became the subject of critical regard from time to time both from 
within and without the church. 

These conditions no longer prevail. American society has become relatively 
static, and ecclesiastical concerns correspondingly more conservative. Moreover, a 
great variety of admirable capabilities is now available among Catholic architects 
and craftsmen, as attested already by noteworthy accomplishment. The time has 
seemed eminently ripe, therefore, for the effort to bring the two important interests 
into more effective association. To this end the Society conceived the establishment 
of an organized medium of education in artistic-liturgical matters as well as an agency 
to serve as a clearing-house for information. 

The magazine represents the fulfillment of the first part of this programme. By 
its means it is proposed to make available, to priest and professional artist alike, the 
inspiring records of the past as well as such contemporary examples as are felt to be 
reasonably worthy of them. In the process it will be observed that the Society is less 
concerned with the stimulation of sumptuous building than it is with the fostering of 
good taste, of honest craftsmanship, of liturgical correctness in the design of those 
elements which are associated with the most modest as with the most ambitious eccle- 
siastical structure. An interesting and it is hoped a valuable function of LirurcIcAL 
Arts will be the counseling in both artistic and practical matters of those who con- 
template the building or appointing of churches. 
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The Society disclaims any adherence to a particular tradition of church architec- 
ture or decoration. It is concerned rather with principles than with artistic periods, and 
its approval will be given to any type of construction whose forms, well designed and 
honestly executed, are in accord with the decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites. 
From the thoughtful and discriminating use of historic precedents it is conceivable 
that there may emerge new expressions which will be entitled to equal veneration 
with the old. 

The initial issue of Lrrurcicat Arts has been made possible by virtue of a single 
benefaction, and other preliminary activities by two other large gifts, but the benefi- 
cence of many others gives testimony of an enthusiastic interest 1n its success. To these 
and to those responsible interests which are represented in its advertising columns the 
Society extends its most cordial appreciation. 


LITURGICAL ARTS has a definite editorial policy, which it hopes consistently to 
follow. This policy, arrived at at the time of founding of the Society, is to publish 
material falling into six major divisions. (1) “The relation of the arts to the worship 
of the Church, as elucidated by leading authorities, clerical and lay.” The leading 
article in this issue, by Abbot Herwegen, falls clearly into this category. (2) ““The 
history of Catholic art, set forth in a carefully planned chronological series of authori- 
tative articles, beginning with the earliest manifestations of Christian art.” The 
Genesis of Christian Art is the first chapter in this series. (3) “Practical, detailed ex- 
positions of the liturgical requirements governing the construction and decoration of 
Churches.”’ Dr. Ryan’s article on the liturgically correct altar comes under this 
heading. The subject of altars was chosen for the first issue because more requests for 
information on this subject than on any other have been received by the Society. 
(4) “Descriptions of excellent modern work, particularly in America, both in archi- 
tecture and the decorative arts.”? The articles on Saint Vincent Ferrer’s, Saint An- 
gela’s, and the mosaic Way of the Cross executed by Elsa Schmid all fall within this 
division. (5) ““Notes on such rare and important ancient objects exhibited in museums, 
or currently offered for sale, as will be useful in suggesting modern adaptation. It is 
hoped that the notes on objects offered for sale may help restore them to their proper 
use.”” Nothing in this department has been included in the present issue for lack of 
space, but articles of this nature are planned for the immediate future, as is also the 
(6) “bibliography of ail publications in the field.” 

Nothing stimulates interest so much as discussion. For the second number of 
Lirurcicay Arts there is planned a section devoted to correspondence. We hope that 
our friends will write us, whether their opinions of what we have accomplished be 
favorable or adverse. Letters on questions of general interest connected with the art 
or architecture of the Church are particularly welcome. 
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The Nature of Religious Art 


The Right Reverend ILpErons HERWEGEN, O.S.B. 


ART has been the daughter of religion ever since human history began. Whenever 
it forgets this regal nobleness, it deteriorates into vulgarity. Christian art is a flower 
from the tree of the Cross — a beam from the transfigured Countenance of the risen 
and victorious Christ — and when it forgets, it degenerates into worldliness. Its 
creations are signs of the rise and recession of the Church’s spiritual vitality. From the 
august burial chambers of the Catacombs to the house of worship just built, the 
Church and art have always been companions. 

A partisan movement hostile to art appeared in the Church during the stormy 
days of the Hohenstauffens when, at the close of the twelfth century, the Cistercians 
drew up their reform programme. This had been evoked by men whose sensitive 
religious awareness told them that art, in passing from the hands of the clergy to those 
of the laity, was tending toward worldliness. But what was the success of this pro- 
gramme? Precisely these same Grey Monks, who had soon multiplied in all parts of 
Europe, became the sponsors of a new, highly significant architecture. They too were 
unable to sever themselves from art, so closely akin to the life of the Church. And so it 
was the Cistercians who at a later date became the patrons of a brilliant baroque. 
We may conclude, then, that not even those who are devoted to the purely spiritual 
and who look upon the cultural elements of Christianity as being of decidedly inferior 
value can disregard art, since every contact with the Eternal, the Divine, is art — 
and since this alone is art. 

But here we are concerned not with religious art in general, but only with Chris- 
tian art in the service of the sanctuary, with ecclesiastical art in the strict sense. There 
are works of religious art which may becomingly adorn a home, but which are out 
of place in the Church. 

Art in this sense demands a response from every one of the faithful — not only 
from the clergy, or the artist, but from every person who shares in Divine Worship, 
and in particular from the educated. All of these have a right to ask that ecclesiastical 
art should not wound their sensibilities, and that it should afford them edification and 
joy. But on the other hand the artist may legitimately expect that the faithful try to 
enter into that realm of experience out of which the work of art has been created. 
From this point of view the artist assumes the responsibilities of an educator. The 
worshipper will gladly follow the lead when it becomes clear to him that he is being 
elevated beyond his own stature, toward the Divine. But hardly ever will a given work 
of art have the same effect on all who assemble in a church. The cultivated man is nat- 
urally receptive to the modern. Since the problems of life are of more vital concern to 
him, he almost invariably seeks their solution in some progressive tendency. On the 
other hand, simple folk like to see what is familiar to them as traditional value. 


THE union of progress and tradition, which must merge in one unity in religious art, 
is surely the heart of the problem with which we are dealing. 

Progress in the sense of increasing perfection — and not in the sense of the new, 
the modern, the absolutely original — must be fostered by the Church, striving in all 
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things for perfection, in the domain of art. Nevertheless the great masters have only 
seldom been understood by their contemporaries, especially if they showed the way 
out of a period of decadence. . 

The tradition of a better past, whose precious heritage confers security on the 
present too, is quite as indispensable to ecclesiastical art. Genuine Catholicism em- 
braces all times. The bond with an ancestral world of the spirit is one of the most 
important elements in the concept of the “Communion of Saints.” Who does not feel 
that guarding this inalienable birthright is still more important than progress attain- 
able through the efforts of individuals? 

Perhaps we can try to throw more light on the manner in which the relationship 
of these two elements is developed in ecclesiastical art. The church — ecclesia — 1s not 
merely the room in which the faithful assemble. It is also the royal palace — basilica — 
in which the transfigured Saviour renews His redeeming sacrifice, and in which He 
lives and reigns in the Holy Eucharist. The Christian faith has in mind the adoration 
of God in the first instance, and only then concerns itself with the religious and ethical 
needs of man. Therefore the House of God properly calls for structure and ornament 
that conform with its exalted purpose. God, it is true, has no need of our finery. He is 
eternal Beauty, the fountain source of all art. But we have need for a place set apart 
from the hurly-burly of the world — for an environment which brings home sensibly 
to the Christian on his knees God’s presence in God’s house. The art of the sanctuary, 
therefore, does not exist for its own sake, but is purposive. Through its achievements — 
architecture, painting, sculpture, music — it aims to transport the faithful from what is 
sinful, or profane, or tinged with the cares of everyday life, to what is pure, blessed, 
divinely joyous. Everything that belongs to the world of the market-place and the 
street should remain outside the church. 

The men of the earlier Christian centuries considered a church the likeness of 
Heaven. Here was the home of the Saints and the Angels, here men learned to know 
the Virgin Mother of the Saviour; and all these pointed out, led souls along the way 
to Christ the King. That was the conception which Christian antiquity expressed in 
Ravenna and which the Middle Ages likewise voiced — though in other terms — by 
means of its cathedrals and ministers. Then Gothic appeared, answering to a desire 
(characteristically Germanic) to see everyday life continued inside the church, on 
altar pieces and in imagery, generally delicate but sometimes also bluff and humorous. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the development of ecclesiastical art as a whole, this 
was a mistake. Yet many people who are fond of Christian art cannot even yet be 
convinced of this, because this individualistic art was, from the strictly artistic point 
of view, an undeniable improvement. 

But it is precisely this fact which makes it so very clear that not every advance in 
art as a whole is necessarily an advance in ecclesiastical art. I shall admit, for example, 
that the ability of a great artist may express itself in the depiction of painful feelings; 
but surely the church is not an exhibition room in which the attention of the observer 
is directed to an artist’s talent. In a church the believer seeks to promote the inward 
growth of his own soul, after having adored and glorified God. Likewise he certainly 
wishes to learn in it how to suffer and endure suffering; but for the Christian this can 
only mean how to master sorrow, how to triumph over pain. This art is taught him in 
church by the spectacle of the suffering, crucified Saviour, and of the loyal, saintly 
followers who imitated His example. And does it require less skill to reproduce 
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the victorious greatness of a soul than to reproduce the desperate struggles of that 
soul? How well Feuerbach expressed this thought in his Medea, to adduce a secular 
example! He did not limit the problem to “life developed in accordance with nature.” 
He was capable, as well, of refining the natural, and of elevating it to the level of true 
beauty, since for him “spiritual understanding and feeling for form had become 
identical.” 

Unfortunately it is but too true that contemporary religious art also disregards to 
a large extent the search for beauty, because the expression of the development of 
spiritual strength, especially through pain, is its primary aim. It loves and seeks 
the discordant. 

Yet God is the source of beauty, and a reflection of His Being rests on all His 
works. ‘“He ordered everything according to measure, number and weight.” (Proverbs 
x1, 21.) “And God saw everything that He had made, and behold, it was very good.” 
(Genesis i, 31.) If anywhere, we must seek this divine harmony, this splendor ordinis, 
as Saint Augustine defines beauty, in ecclesiastical art, where everything should 
speak of God. 

To the ancients, proportion was sacred; greatness was for them to be sought in 
measure. From it grows harmony and beauty. In contrast to its antique predecessors, 
the art of the Church has always placed content above form; this is as true of its first 
beginnings in the dark vaults of the Catacombs as of the magnificent mosaics of 
Ravenna and, later, those of Palermo and Monreale. At the same time it has never 
undervalued form, nor despised it. Much of what to-day is valued as medieval ex- 
pressionism, particularly in illuminations and frescoes, is in reality only lack of tech- 
nical skill. But the formlessness which is in favor to-day is entirely foreign even to such 
pictures as those in the porch of San Marco in Venice. These never lose inner corre- 
lation with the community for which they were created. 


THE lack of proportion which in contemporary art is only too often mistaken for 
greatness, not infrequently lapses into caricature. The inharmonious man is not 
original, interesting, or creative. On the contrary, he is inadequate and inexpressive. 
The really great man is temperate, even in enthusiasm. Phidias and Michelangelo 
mastered their tremendous inspirations by the same laws which are obeyed by creating 
and form-giving Nature; and within these limits all intellectual values can be expressed. 
Whoever violates this norm falls into the irrational and often into the ridiculous. 

Certainly the energy with which modern art has turned away from impressionism 
is to be welcomed gladly. Its searching and striving for intellectualization and vitality 
deserve closest attention. But it is more and more generally realized that the repudia- 
tion of nature and the proscription of beauty have taken heavy vengeance on the de- 
sired ideal. Thus far the real importance of modern art, even when religious, still lies in 
this searching and striving. An expressionistic religious art we do not yet possess. 
Whether this will be attained seems questionable, since expressionism in principle 
repudiates the social appeal of art. 

Religious art must, by its very nature, be a social art. That is, it must grow out of 
the common faith, thought, experience, life, and not least of all, the common worship 
of the Church. The individuality of the artistic personality cannot, therefore, be its 
norm. The objective norms of the community must come first. Therein, too, lies the 
value of the national characteristics which religious art has acquired in various lands 
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through the centuries — even in the universally distributed Gothic. Although these 
national traits are, within the realm of art as a whole, individual characteristics, they 
are none the less, within their special boundaries, a strong expression of the spirit of 
the community. But however highly the individuality of the artist and of the nation 
are valued, they must, in the art of the Church, remain subordinate to the objective 
norms of the religious community. ; 

No element of life within the Church is without tradition; neither 1s art. With all 
its development and all its progress, it is rooted in the past, 1s linked to tradition, and 
is woven successively into the new growth; this also is a characteristic of the community 
which, embracing all times and all nations, recognizes itself as one great entity in the 
Communio Sanctorum. 

This Communion of Saints finds its principle of unity in Christ. It is the mystical 
body of Christ. “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” (John xv, 5.) “For as we have 
many members in one body, and all members have not the same office, so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ.” (Romans xii, 4.) “He [God the Father] gave Him 
[Christ] to be the head of the Church, which is His Body.” (Ephesians 1, 22.) That is 
why it was said at the outset that the saints and angels, who greet us in the church, 
lead us on to Christ. It is the highest and greatest mission of the art of the Church to 
lead the Christian community to Christ, and to dedicate its highest and best to Him 
as the Head of the Church in Heaven and on earth. Only he who breathes and lives in 
and with the Church can grasp this exalted thought fully and practise it with humble 
reverence. It is not a religious disposition, religious feeling, nor even mystic enthusi- 
asm which gives an artist grace to create for the community. Only the spirit of worship 
in the Church, which becomes articulate in the union of priest and people by sacrifice 
and prayer, can reveal to earthly pilgrims the vision of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

The modern art of the Church must repudiate the ego-centric; it must become 
Christo-centric. It must be free of all side issues, especially of a personal-individualistic 
nature, in order to become purely religious and churchly from the heart. Then it will 
be able not only to create out of society, but also to free society from its earthly bonds, 
to lift it from the misery of the present, and to reveal ways of holy joy to its yearning. 

The art of the sanctuary should uplift, infuse with new life the tired spirit, lighten 
the sorrow-laden heart, fill the soul to its depths with joy, direct the glance upward 
to the Redeemer, Who holds the fate of the whole world and of each man in His hand, 
Who will comfort and make happy all those who seek Him. Like an angel of consola- 
tion and gladness, the art of the Church should carry its joyously shining torch into 
the darkness of our earthly life. 

These are the requirements which must be set for the art of the Church by the 
Christian community, but especially by its intellectual leaders, its educated men. 

In closing it may be added that pictorial representations should be conceived 
essentially in a large way, with a monumental character; that is the first requirement 
of church art. That this large conception be inspired with warm meaning is the second. 
Finally, in as much as all true greatness is linked with balance, and all real meaning 
with form, the art of the Church demands formal, restrained expression. A combina- 
tion of early-Christian, Roman grandeur and medieval, Germanic depth of feeling, 
crowned with the distinguished beauty of the antique — that is the ideal of religious 
art, an ideal which, in the consummate synthesis of form and expression, tradition and 
progress, assures a truly communal art. 
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The Genesis of Christian Art 
C. R. Morey 


CHRISTIANITY has been so long a permanent factor of experience that it is 
difficult to imagine the time when it was not. Yet such a time there was; and once 
there were craftsmen who essayed to paint, or carve, or build for the first time some- 
thing that was to be Christian, with nothing to show them how it should look. 

But around them lay the panorama of Hellenistic art, the cumulative result of 
the expansion, dilution, and adaptation of Greek architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
The earliest Christian craftsmen possessed, or were possessed by, habits of design and 
visualization rooted six centuries deep. Small wonder that the first works designed for 
Christian purposes have nothing Christian in their form or decoration. 

The early Christian churches met, like any new society, wherever meeting was 
possible: in the larger dwellings of the members of the community, or in a “hall” 
secured for the purpose. Later on, as church-building acquired self-consciousness and 
integration, we find survivals of these early expedients; the atrium of the house became 
the paradisus, the parvis, of the medieval cathedral; from the “‘hall,’? which in the 
Greco-Roman language of the beginning of our era bore the name “‘basilica,”” came 
the name for the earliest and most important churches, and the inner disposition of 
nave and aisles. 

The earliest of the Christian tombs that have survived to us — the subterranean 
chambers of the catacombs of Rome — are decorated with the same kind of impres- 
sionistic vignette that one finds frescoed on the humbler walls of Pompeii, with sub- 
jects sometimes of naively pagan content. About 100 a.p. the Christian subjects com- 
mence: a Good Shepherd, adapted from Greco-Roman renderings of Hermes or 
Aristaeus; an orant woman, belonging to the class of Hellenistic personifications and 
doubtless standing for the departed soul; and finally the first unmistakably Christian 
type — Daniel standing between his lions. The preponderance in catacomb frescoes of 
the second and third centuries of Old Testament figures and scenes over those of the 


New is very marked, but not at all surprising. The Old Testament had been translated , 


into Alexandrian Greek long before the Christian era; its themes were known and its 
stories told in the Jewish colonies of every city of the Roman world. The New Testa- 
ment was scarcely written when Christian art began; the figure of the F ounder, clear 
in moral significance, was still obscure as a physical image; His deeds were still too 
variously recounted, and His sufferings too sacred, to become as yet themes for graphic 
representation. The idea that dominates the art of the catacombs, viz, deliverance 
from sin and death, could be and was at first embodied in the familiar stories of the 
Old Testament: Jonas made a satisfactory symbol of the Resurrection; Noe standing 
in his Ark (a mere box!) recalled the hope of salvation from the deluge of sin. 

The miracles of the Saviour, guaranty of salvation, begin to appear in the cata- 
comb frescoes of the second century, but only such miracles as the Multiplication of 
the Loaves and Fishes or the Healing of the Paralytic, which could omit the Wonder- 
Worker; it sufficed the early believer that there be painted on his tomb the feasting 
multitude alone, in which he saw himself, symbolically, partaking of the sacrament 
which the scene connoted, or the paralytic walking away with his bed upon his back, 
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as token of the Saviour’s power that would be exerted for him as well as for the sick 
man of Bethesda. It is after 200 A.D. that, in those frescoes which can be identified with 
certainty as depicting the miracles, the figure of Christ appears — a youth of beardless 
face and short hair. It is in the third century that we find the first certain examples of 
the miracle of the Water Turned into Wine, of the Healing of the Blind Man, of the 
Leper, of the Woman with the Issue of Blood, in which may be seen this earliest 
artistic representation of Christ. He was also depicted as a beardless, short-haired 
youth at Alexandria, just as we see Him on a famous ivory box from that city, now in 
the Berlin Museum, seated among His disciples and teaching. Later the Alexandrian 
Church visualized Jesus, especially when performing His miracles, as carrying a short 
cross in the manner of a sceptre (Frontispiece), and sometimes standing on the beasts 
of Psalm xc, like Horus on his crocodiles. In Asia Minor there was a variant of this 
youthful type which gave Him long hair flowing down upon His shoulders. From the 
second half of the fourth century the Asiatic East and Italy began to add the beard 
(Plate II) that made from this type the head which has become traditional in Chris- 


tian art. 


THERE is still another reason why the Old Testament preceded the New in furnishing 
the themes of the nascent Christian art. It is becoming more and more evident that the 
early centuries of our era were familiar with illustrated copies of the books of the Old 
Testament, and that these picture-books were first produced in Alexandria where the first 
Greek version of the Old Testament was made. The earliest books of this sort were of 
course in roll form, and a copy of one of them, the famous Rotulus of Josue (Plate I), 
still exists in the Vatican Library. Before its parchment membranes were detached 
from one another, the Rotulus was thirty feet long, and bore an uninterrupted frieze of 
drawings that told most of the story of the Hebrew conquest of the Promised Land. 

The Hebrews in these drawings are pictured as an army of Roman soldiers, and Josue 
as their zmperator, all wearing costumes which are the same as those of the soldiery de- 
picted on the spiral reliefs of the Columns of Trajan and of Marcus Aurelius in the 
second century. The original from which the Rotulus was copied, directly or through 
one or more other copies, cannot be dated later than the Columns. The landscape 
background against which the military scenes are enacted is indeed more akin to the 
landscapes that one sees on the walls of Pompeii than the landscapes of the reliefs on 
the Columns; it is composed of mountain-ranges on the summits of which mountain- 
genil recline, with here and there impressionistic, distant views of cities, or groups of 
buildings, or gardens inclosing shrines. To this early Alexandrian illustration of the 
Old Testament can be traced all the early Christian illustrated books thereof at present 
In existence, such as the Genesis of Vienna, and the remains of the Cotton Bible in the 
British Museum. These Old Testament pictures performed a strange réle in medieval 
art: the Pompeian settings in which their scenes were cast were preserved from century 
to century by the persistent and faithful copying of the Alexandrian originals. That is 
why we meet in Byzantine painting, far down in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 

those fresh landscape-vistas, Hellenistic-looking architecture, and the typical slopes of 
rocky hills that later made their way into Italian painting via Duccio and the Sienese 

and still form the habitual background of the sacred episodes on Russian ikons A 
singular case of the survival of early Old Testament illustration is furnished by the 
Genesis mosaics of the thirteenth century that decorate the vaults of the narthex of 
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PLATE II. A PORTION OF A MANUSCRIPT FROM ASIA MINOR, SHOWING AN EARLY 
“BEARDED CHRIST 
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St. Mark’s at Venice; they were copied quite accurately, though with a certain 
Byzantine stiffness of style, from the illustrations of an Alexandrian Book of Genesis 
written and illustrated seven hundred years before. 

The themes of the Old Testament, owing to this early standardization in Alexan- 
dria, became fairly well fixed in Christian art at an early date, and were apt to follow 
the same formule all over the Mediterranean world, wherever the prized Greek texts 
of the Septuagint, the Alexandrian version of the Old Testament, were used. Not so 
with the subjects of the New Testament. The different churches, Alexandrian, Syrian, 
Ephesian, African, Italian, Gallic, all had their own versions of the Gospels and their 
own images of the episodes narrated therein. A singular instance of this has recently 
emerged from A. M. Friend’s investigation of the portraits of the Evangelists in the 
Greek and Latin Gospel-books. He has found that in Egypt the Evangelists were origi- 
nally represented as standing figures, in Ephesus as philosophers seated in profile, in 
Italy as author-types sitting frontally, like the portrait of Virgil in a famous manu- 
script of that author in the Vatican Library. 

The same local variation is found in the representation of incidents in the Life of 
Christ. The Jesus who enters Jerusalem in the early Christian art of Egypt rides over a 
rug which is spread in His path, while elsewhere in the Roman world a mantle takes 
its place. In Egypt representations of the Nativity were unique in including the curious 
figure of Salome, the midwife, who doubted the virginity of Mary and was punished 
by the withering of her hand, restored only after it had touched the swaddling clothes 
of the Infant. An angel accompanies the Magi as they approach the Christ Child in 
Egyptian Epiphanies; in Palestine the same is true, but the scene is symmetrical, 
with one Magus and the angel balancing two Magi on the other side of a frontally 
seated Virgin and Child. The very number of the Magi was still uncertain in the 
Christian art of the fourth century; a fresco in the catacomb of Domitilla in Rome 
shows us four of them, and another of the third century in the catacomb of SS. Peter 
and Marcellinus represents only two. The Annunciation was variously conceived; in 
Egypt the Virgin received the angelic salutation seated, while the Asiatic church 
conceived her as standing on that occasion. Christ seated on the globe of the world 
is a type found only in Latin works throughout the range of early Christian art; out of 
the Vision of Ezechiel the Eastern Church gradually evolved, instead, its own notion 
of Christ in Majesty, surrounded by a circular glory and seated either on a throne or on 
the arc of heaven. 


MOST interesting and puzzling of all the early modes of rendering sacred subjects 
are those that were in vogue, during the fifth and sixth centuries, in that belt of Latin 
culture which in late antiquity included northern Italy, distinguished from central 
and southern Italy, and spread across the southern part of Gaul into Spain. Here we 
find distinctive usages, ecclesiastic and liturgical, which once prevailed throughout 
the “‘belt,”” but which later were crowded out of Italy and Gaul into Spain, and formed 
the basis of the constitution of the early medieval church in Spain and of its Moz- 
arabic liturgy. In the period of which we speak, the south of Gaul and Spain were _ 
united in the Visigothic kingdom, and culturally at least allied with the north of Italy, 
newly important by reason of the transfer of the political capital of the peninsula from 
Rome to Ravenna. The individuality of this cultural belt is reflected in its ecclesiastic 
art. Here one finds, for example, our earliest existing representation of the Crucifixion 
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(fifth century), depicting the Saviour nude save for the loincloth, and differing widely 
from the extant Asiatic renderings, which come about a century later, wherein Christ 
is clothed in a long tunic. In our Latin school above mentioned we also discover that 
the lance-wound in the body of the Saviour was thought to be in His left side instead of 
His right, where it is put by the otherwise invariable rule of medieval art, and con- 
sequently in pictures or reliefs that represent the doubting Thomas approaching his 
Master, the disciple comes from the spectator’s right, advancing to touch the wound 
in the Saviour’s left side. In Italo-Gallic Baptisms of this school the Baptist is conceived 
as a shepherd and given a crook. Most curious of all is the manner of showing the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents, the slaughter of the children of Bethlehem, for in southern Gaul 
the soldiers do not stab the infants, but dash them to the ground — a distinction which 
is preserved in the Mozarabic liturgy when it marks the lesson for the day with the 
rubric: “in allistone infantium.” 

These Italo-Gallic peculiarities perpetuated themselves in Western Europe in 
some cases far into the Middle Ages; Irish artists, for example, even as late as the 
ninth century, still sometimes place Longinus, the centurion who pierced the side of 
the Saviour, on His left. Carolingian miniaturists and ivory-carvers continue also 
another peculiarity of early Christian Latin iconography in picturing the Holy 
Sepulchre as a two-storied affair, a cubical lower portion supporting a rotunda. The 
origin of this notion is obscure, but it was undoubtedly helped by the existence of so 
many structures of this type in Provence, such as the tomb of the Julii at Saint Rémy. 
The actual appearance of the Tomb of Christ as it looked c. 600 is preserved to us in 
the painted cover of a wooden box that was found among the relics of the Sancta 
Sanctorum at the Lateran in Rome, when its altar was opened in 1905. This box was 
filled with an amalgam of resin and sand in which were imbedded pieces of wood and 
stone picked up by some pilgrim to the holy places in or near Jerusalem at the end of 
the sixth century. The objects are all labelled with the names in Greek of the places 
from which they came, e.g. “from Bethlehem,”’ “‘from the Mount of Olives,”’ etc. The 
scenes painted on the cover have reference to some of these places; they show the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Ascension, the Nativity, and the Baptism. In the 
Resurrection we see the Sepulchre as a circular shrine with a conical roof and an altar 
in front of it, above all of which is poised the dome of the Anastasis, the church which 
Constantine built above the Tomb. The same picture of it appears on the little leaden 
phials in which pilgrims put the oil they took from the lamps that burned in front of 
the Tomb and the other /oca sancta; some of these phials, dating also from the end of the 
sixth century, are still preserved in the treasury of the cathedral of Monza near Milan. 
In 614 the Persian Chosroes raided Jerusalem and destroyed the Sepulchre. Save for 
the obscure descriptions of early pilgrims, these phials and the painting on the lid of 
the reliquary box are our only record of the Holy Sepulchre as it appeared to visitors 
to the Holy City in the first Christian centuries. 


THE standardizing of the themes of the New Testament proceeded hand in hand with 
the standardizing ofits text. Both processes were the result of the steady pressure of the 
Greco-Asiatic church upon the rest of the Christian world. But the fact that the source 
of authority for Old Testament iconography was Alexandria, while that for the New 
Testament was Nearer Asia, produced a difference in the two sections of biblical illus- 
tration that was never completely obliterated, the one preserving its spatial background 
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PLATE V. JUSTINIAN AND HIS COURT, WITH BISHOP MAXIMIAN AND HIS CLERGY: MOSAIC 
IN 8. VITALE, RAVENNA 


PLATE VI. SARCOPHAGUS OF ASIATIC WORKMANSHIP IN RAVENNA: OUR LORD, THE APOSTLES 
PETER AND PAUL, AND OTHER SAINTS 
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and picturesque landscape accessories, the other inclining more and more to a neutral 
setting for the Gospel episodes, which finally issued in the plain gold background of 
Byzantine mosaics. 

Alexandria, in late antiquity, was the stronghold of what there was of realism, 
and of the realization of space, in Hellenistic art. The conceptions of the Alexandrian 
school are well reflected in the paintings of Pompeii; there we can see the freedom 
with which the movement and posture of the human figure were rendered, the expan- 
siveness with which its surroundings were conceived, in short, the three-dimension- 
ality of the world as viewed by these sophisticated artists, seeking, as metropolitan 
genius has ever sought, an escape to the “‘open spaces” from the complications and irri- 
tations of city life. In Greece and Asia, on the other hand, we find that the last phase 
of Hellenism takes a negative turn; evoking the past, it seeks by imitation to revive 
the glories of the Athenian art of the fourth and fifth centuries before our era. This 
classic style was two-dimensional, eschewing depth of background, and shutting 
in its space by an architectural treatment or by a sheer neutral wall. 

There could be no question as to which of these two styles was to become the 
principal artistic vehicle of the new religion. Christian hope was fixed on the next 
world, not on this; its conceptions of ultimate reality transcended material experience. 
As the spiritual] significance of the mysteries depicted was better understood, there was 
not felt the same need for minutely concrete representations. There was not the same 
desire for that illusion of material existence which could be imparted by the Alexan- 
drian indications of specific locality and time. The trend of Christian style was there- 
fore in the main toward the two-dimensional Neo-Attic wing of Greco-Roman art. 

Its effect on this was at first to make it ugly. The antique ideal, the Greek quest, 
was one of material beauty, the presentation of life in typical completeness and 
perfection, but bounded by the bourn of the sensible world. The Christian painter 
and sculptor, child of centuries of Hellenic and Hellenistic naturalism, groped 
blindly through his inherited materialistic style toward an expression of his own im- 
material concepts; it is no wonder that the early phases of Christian art destroyed the 
beauty of the past without achieving that of the future. Only in the sixth century do 
we find the new ideal successfully rendered in fitting form; in the mosaics and carved 
ornament of that period in Ravenna a new principle of composition is visible which 
achieves unity not through the traditional Greek insistence on a central motif, but by 
rhythmic repetition of accents. If one compares the processions of saints on the walls of 
S. Apollinare Nuovo, or other mosaics at Ravenna (Plate V) with any Greek pedi- 
mental group, the new concept of unity emerges clearly. The Greek effect is static; in 
the mosaics of the sixth century the integrating principle is movement, conveyed by a 
succession of color accents that perform the function of a musical beat. 


THIS change from the principle of balance and symmetry to one of rhythm as the 
source of unity and beauty involved the introduction of series and sequence and there- 
by of unlimited extent, albeit in the two dimensions of classic style. The same revolt 
against the limitations of Greek unity was accomplished in the architecture of late 
antiquity by the introduction of the factor of space. Space is the element whereby the 
interior of a building may be made to suggest the romance of the unlimited, which the 
solids of the structure deny; its development in Christian architecture, like the shift 
toward rhythmic composition in the representative arts, measures the progress the 
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new cult was making toward the adequate expression of its spiritual content. Antiquity 
had avoided the inclusion of space in architectural effect; the classic example is the 
Egyptian pyramid with no interior space at all. The Greek temple had used space, 
not indeed for internal composition, which was the least of the classic builder’s pre- 
occupations, but for the proper relief and isolation of the colonnade of the porch. It is 
only in the Roman phase of Hellenistic architecture, and specifically in the Pantheon 
(Plate III), that we find a building actually composed as an interior. 

Even here the antique prejudice against the unlimited, the incommensurable, 
in short the infinite, toward which the Christian cult was oriented, produced a 
curious inhibition. The interior of the Pantheon is geometrically conceived, a half- 
sphere with no windows save the oculus in the top, promptly measured by the eye and 
therefore finite and controllable. In Hagia Sophia at Constantinople, built four cen- 
turies later, we see the same result, save that the geometry is more subtle, and the 
builders have done away with the carefully colonnaded walls and coffered ceiling 
which still in the Pantheon betokened the antique preoccupation with solids rather 
than voids. The supports are evasive, leaving somewhat the impression that the half- 
spheres and quarter-spheres of emptiness which the domes and semi-domes inclose, 
are themselves the realities of the building, and the ceilings but their weightless 
definitions. But they are half-spheres and quarter-spheres none the less, commensur- 
able and therefore not transcending the limits of experience. The Greek element in 
Byzantine art thus shows itself still strong enough to confine Christian concepts within 
the limits of a rationalized art. 

The complete exploitation of interior space toward the Christian ideal of union 
of the finite with the infinite, of the interior with all of out-of-doors, was accomplished 
much later, in the Gothic cathedral, and lay at the end of a long evolution of Christian 
architecture in the Latin West. Nevertheless the germ of the cathedral and the state- 
ment of the space problem which it solved with so much beauty can be found in the 
early Latin basilica (Plate IV), at the beginning of the evolution. The very orientation 
of this structure shows the stirring of a new purpose. Antique buildings of this kind 
were usually symmetrical, with their interior colonnades running across the ends as 
well as along the sides. While the semicircular apse was already a feature of such pagan 
plans, it was usually paired with another in the interest of balance. The Christian 
interior was focused by its single apse and by the altar in the sanctuary, toward which 
the eye ran rapidly along the closely spaced columns of the nave; above the nave wall 
was the clerestory letting in a flood of light from without. The Christian basilica had 
thus produced an axis of movement within the equilibrium of the antique interior; it 
had also, in its opening of the clerestory, posed the problem of space without as 
related to space within. But the roof of the basilica was of wood, impermanent, 
and symbolic of the inchoate character of this unsatisfactory architectural form, 
The substitution of the Romanesque masonry vault for the Early Christian wooden 
roof responded hardly more to considerations of safety from fire than to esthetic 
need. This vaulting of the nave started the Christian interior of the West toward its 
goal. ‘The heavy piers and the wide bays of vaulted construction produced a slower 
rhythm than the early colonnade, conducting the eye with a greater awe toward the 
sanctuary; and the gradual emphasizing of the internal supports led to a vertical 
axis which competed with the antique horizontal axis. Finally nothing was left but 
to invent the ribbed vaulting of Gothic construction, that made the walls unnecessary 
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and opened up the clerestory again, this time to admit a light transfigured by color, 
and transforming the interior from mere emptiness into mystically significant volume. 

The early Latin churches arrest our attention therefore more for their implications 
of beauty desired than for their evidence of beauty accomplished. Hagia Sophia is 
witness to the crystallizing and rationalizing of the representations of Christian con- 
cepts in the Greek East at an early date; in the West these concepts integrated 
much more slowly, since the motive power in this evolution was far more emotional 
than intellectual. Latin art was therefore in the early Middle Ages less articulate 
than Greek, and for this very reason subservient to the more civilized formule pur- 
veyed by early Byzantine style. But these formule could not in the end satisfy the 
ecstatic piety of the West; the Byzantine is static in its ultimate effect like the classic, 
and the West was committed to an expansive style from the moment it conceived the 
apsidal orientation of its first churches. It is the intent and striving of early Christian 
art in the West that fascinates the student who studies its ugliness enough to under- 
stand it; in its impulses lies the genesis of the most expressive religious art that history 
knows, which came to full flower in the Gothic cathedrals a thousand years after the 
first Christians painted their obscure hopes on the walls of the catacombs in Rome. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION, NORTHEAST ELEVATION, AND PLAN OF HAGIA SOPHIA, 
CONSTANTINOPLE; THE GREATEST OF EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
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The Church of Saint Vincent Ferrer 


OLIVER REAGAN 


WE MAY not actually imitate the masterpieces of old; we would have to be of the 
time that created them to do that; but we may retain all that we worthily can of their 
underlying spirit.” an 

So wrote Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, and thus did he build the Dominican 
Church of Saint Vincent Ferrer. 

Saint Vincent’s is truly a noble church and its distinction is due to the underlying 
spirit which is manifest throughout the building — a spirit at once Gothic and modern. 
It is Gothic in its principles and modern in its application of those principles. Located 
on an avenue containing such prominent examples of modern architecture as the 
Shelton Hotel and the Chrysler Building, Saint Vincent’s stands out as being more 
essentially modern than either of them. But it is modern in the same way that Gothic 
architecture was modern in the Middle Ages. While it shows a thorough respect for 
tradition and profits by the experience of the past, the Church of Saint Vincent Ferrer 
is in no sense a piece of cold, archeological reconstruction; it is in every inch a fresh, 
vital, creative, and vigorous thing. Because of this it gives a very definitely Catholic 
impression. 

Built for a great religious order having a distinctive ceremonial and a wealth of 
tradition and history behind it, Saint Vincent’s serves a large and important parish 
which, extending from Fifth and Park Avenues to the East River, presents a typical 
cross-section of the people of New York City. 

The exterior is characterized by a robust simplicity. The materials used are 
random ashlar trimmed with dressed limestone. The steeply pitched roof is covered 
with copper. 

Apart from the tracery of the clerestory windows, the only ornamentation is that 
of the west front. Here an effect of great height and yet sturdiness is procured by 
emphasizing the line of the nave, and by the square-topped way in which the facade 
is terminated. The main entrance is flanked by massive buttresses marking the nave 
walls, thus giving added strength to the doorway. This doorway is especially fine and 
represents a masterly handling of the very difficult problem, which arises from the 
height of the nave floor above the sidewalk at this point. 

A description of the decoration of this west doorway will serve to show how the 
history of the Dominican Order and its special symbolism is expressed throughout the 
entire buiding. 3 

“In the centre of the tympanum is the image of the patron, Saint Vincent Ferrer, 
with the Arms of the Order beneath. Saint Vincent is flanked by Saint Dominic, the 
founder of the Order — who, in turn, is flanked by his symbols of the dog and devil’s 
head — and by Saint Francis, founder of the Franciscans, with the symbols of the lamb 
and wolf. The friendship of Saint Dominic and Saint Francis has manifested itself 
throughout the seven hundred years’ existence of the two orders. The arch itself is 
replete with foliage, symbolism, and scenes from the lives of the three saints above 
mentioned. The arch label ends with two figures representing the Old and New 
Dispensation. Saint Veronica, with the imprint of Christ’s face, represents the 
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INTERIOR OF SAINT VINCENT FERRER’S, NEW YORK, LOOKING TOWARD THE SANCTUARY 
ARCHITECT: THE LATE BERTRAM G. GOODHUE 


(All photographs of Saint Vincent's courtesy of Mayers, Murray, and Phillip and Wilfrid B. Anthony) 
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EXTERIOR OF SAINT VINCENT FERRER’, FROM WEST END 


INTERIOR OF SAINT VINCENT FERRER’S, LOOKING WEST 
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New, and a partially veiled head represents the Old. Above each are shields bearing 
emblems of the Passion. Of course the crowning feature of all is the great rood, very 
boldly chiseled (Lee O. Lawrie, sculptor) — the first to appear on the exterior of 
any Catholic church in New York. Above the figure of Christ is a canopy supported 
by angels, and the emblems of Mary and John are boldly displayed on either side, 
with mottoes beneath.” 

Above this entrance is the magnificent rose window, and here the architect has 
lavished a richness that is all the more effective in contrast with the austerity of the 
rest of the building. The west front is terminated by a stone screen forming a band of 
niches connecting the octagonal turrets crowning the two main buttresses. A charac- 
teristic bit of detail is the way the figures supporting these turrets grow out of the 
buttresses without any line of demarcation. The four great niches in the buttresses 
will eventually house statues of the four Dominican Popes. 

The church is oriented and is cruciform in plan, with a deep choir and wide 
north and south aisles, the latter equalling in width the projection of the transepts. 
South of the choir and paralleling it is the Friars’ Chapel, dedicated to Saint Dominic, 
beyond which are the sacristies. 

The entrance to the nave is through a large vestibule or narthex, to the south of 
which is the octagonal, vaulted baptistry, which thus occupies its traditional and 
symbolic position at the entrance to the church but distinctly apart from it. The 
baptistry contains an altar as well as the baptismal font, which stands in the middle 
of the floor. 

The nave consists of four bays and the crossing, and is about 40 feet wide and 112 
feet long. ‘The interior of the church is of dressed sandstone and acoustic tile. The 
vaulting is of Guastavino tile on stone ribs. The floor of the church is of random flag 
stones for the aisles and hard pine for the seating spaces. ‘The floors of the choir and 
sanctuary are of marble and tile. 

At the west end of the north aisle are the chapels of Saint Patrick and Saint 
Joseph, each occupying one bay, the remainder of the north aisle being taken up by the 
Lady Chapel, with its altar in the north transept. In the south aisle is the Holy Name 
Chapel. The confessionals are built into the walls of the north and south aisles. The 
organ loft is over the vestibule and there is a Nuns’ Gallery in the north wall of the 
choir. The pulpit is placed down in the nave against one of the piers of the crossing. 

A magnificent rood beam, carved and colored, marks the separation of nave and 
choir. The tabernacle on the main altar is beautifully wrought in bronze, then 
enameled and gilded, and is one of the few tabernacles in New York City that conform 
strictly to liturgical requirements. 

The outstanding quality of Saint Vincent Ferrer’s is its strong, noble character— 
a character disdaining mere prettiness but valuing the beauty that lies in honest con- 
struction and materials, noble proportions, and a feeling for the proper disposition 
of light and shade. It is a character that can be gay and cheerful when occasion 
requires, but which at the same time provides a haven of refuge and consolation in 
time of distress. To have achieved such a result is to have wrought a masterpiece 
indeed. 


(Ground Plan of Saint Vincent's on following page.) 
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GROUND PLAN OF SAINT VINCENT FERRER’S CHURCH, NEW YORK 
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TABERNACLE 


WROUGHT IRON GRILLE 


ROOD BEAM 


WEST PORTAL ROOD 


DETAILS FROM THE CHURCH OF SAINT VINCENT FERRER, NEW YORK 
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Saint Angela’s, Pacific Grove 
The Compatibility of Economy and Good Taste 


THE problems which confront the pastor of a new parish, with only the most 
limited funds at his disposal, are indeed great. He has a thousand and one essential 
tasks to perform in the organization of his cure, and on top of it all there is generally 
a church to be built — for next to no money. The temptingly easy solution is to put 
the whole task into the hands of some purely commercial agency specializing in such 
matters, but the result is a standardized, uninspiring house of worship, of which 
neither priest nor people can be proud. 

Tt was exactly under such limitations that Saint Angela’s Church, Pacific Grove, 
California, was built. But in this case the decorations were executed not by a com- 
mercial church outfitter, but by an artist, Miss Charlton Fortune, who was generous 
enough to offer her services to the pastor, the Reverend C. T. Kerfs. Father Kerfs 
seized the opportunity, and the result was a church which, although its entire in- 
terior was executed for less than two thousand dollars,1 has attracted attention 
throughout the Far West. 

The exterior of Saint Angela’s is extremely simple. The church is small, seating 
only 275 persons, and it is of frame construction covered with wood shingles. The 
interior, wherein lies Saint Angela’s real distinction, is perhaps best described in 
Miss Fortune’s own words: — 

“‘We tried to keep the entire interior as simple as possible, so that it should con- 
tain only those things essential to the liturgy. The materials used were of the simplest 
and most practical kind, such as wrought iron rather than cast brass, and linoleum on 
the sanctuary floor rather than carpet. It was necessary to think of the upkeep of the 
church; therefore I avoided all materials which would soon become shabby or worn. 
Thus when I used gold, I invariably used gold leaf because of its permanence. 

‘The interior of the church is of parchment-colored plaster. The high altar was 
made by a local carpenter. Behind it is a dossal, and to the sides, riddels, supported by 
a wrought iron cresting. The dossal is of green wool brocade lined with violet. During 
Lent and Advent it is reversed. The frontal consists of a piece of ply-wood, painted in 
ivory, lapis lazuli, and vermilion, with touches of emerald, on a ground of gold leaf. 
The floor of the sanctuary is covered with green linoleum the exact color of the hang- 
ings; the risers of the steps to the footpace are carved with incised lettering colored the 
same red as the altar, which is painted in cardinal red and golf lead. Thus a simple 
green and ivory tone is obtained throughout the church, making a dignified back- 
ground for the altar. 

‘“‘Above the side altars are niches containing statues of Our Lady and Saint 
Joseph. These were selected from a commercial catalogue but painted ivory to match 
the walls, from which they were relieved by the application of gold leaf to the insides 
of the niches. On the frontals of the side altars were painted, on an ivory ground, 
medallions suited to each: for the Blessed Virgin, a Pietd; for Saint Joseph, a Flight 
into Egypt. 


1As Miss Fortune’s own time and efforts “replacement value” of the interior of Saint 
were donated, including the execution of all Angela’s, which would be nearer six thousand 
decorative painting, this does not represent the dollars. 
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“The pews were made of commercial pine with a minimum of carpentry. Their 
only decoration consists in a Greek cross applied to each pew on the aisle end. 

“The underlying principle which guided the decoration of Saint Angela’s was 
the use of the liturgical colors in their full strength so that at all times and seasons the 
priest’s vestments and the acolytes’ cassocks may harmonize with the altar and 
produce a rich unity inside the sanctuary rails — a richness not produced by expensive 
materials, but by liturgical color and gold, with simple materials.” 

The success of this attempt to combine good taste and liturgical correctness with 
rigid economy? is best judged from the photographs reproduced herewith. They 
show clearly that a fine church does not necessarily involve prohibitive expense, even 
for the poorest parish, and that no priest need despair of building well because his 
means are narrow. 

In a letter to Miss Fortune, Monsignor Crowley, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Monterey-Fresno, which includes the parish of Saint Angela’s, recently wrote, “May 
I renew my personal thanks for the pioneering you have done in the gem that is 
Saint Angela’s, limited as you were financially and by barriers of misunderstanding 
and ignorance of the true standards of Catholic art. The Bishop has often held up 
Saint Angela’s as an example to his clergy on how beauty and economy can go hand 
in hand.” One can only add to the Chancellor’s words the obvious moral of this 
achievement: that to attain a fine and individual result, architecture and decoration 
must be entrusted to an architect or artist versed in liturgical matters and of genuine 
ability and feeling. And that genuine materials should always be used, no matter 
how inexpensive. Only thus can the truly fine work, which alone is worthy of the 
House of God, be expected. 

> As a matter of interest, the prices of some side altars (2), $100.00; altar rail, $100.00; 
of the items in the decoration of Saint Angela’s baptismal font, $82.00; altar crucifix, $35.00; 
are listed herewith: wrought iron support for sanctuary benches, $60.00; altar candlesticks 


dossal, $65.00; linoleum for sanctuary, $300.00; (6), $50.00; pews (seven sittings), $10.00 each. 
all lighting fixtures, $250.00; high altar, $94.00; 
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(LEFT) VIEW OF SIDE WALL OF SAINT ANGELA’S, SHOWING A FINE EFFECT PRODUCED WITH EXTREME SIMPLICITY. THE 
WALL LIGHTS CONSIST OF STOCK FIXTURES, WITH PAINTED IRON SHIELDS ADDED; THE TOTAL COST WAS THREE 
DOLLARS EACH. (RIGHT) BAPTISMAL FONT EXECUTED BY A LOCAL MEXICAN WOOD CARVER FOR EIGHTY-TWO DOLLARS 
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The Liturgical Construction of the Altar 
The Reverend Epwin Ryan, D.D. 


THERE 1s no appurtenance of a church which is more essential to the performance 
of Divine Worship than the altar, for without it Mass cannot be celebrated. Further- 
more, the altar is architecturally the focal point of the interior of any Christian church; 
to it all eyes are turned, and its artistic perfection can make or mar the beauty of the 
entire edifice. : 

The purpose of this article is entirely practical,! viz., to illustrate for priest and 
architect the liturgical requirements of the Church for the construction of altars and 
to suggest certain arrangements which have proved useful in the past or have been 
hallowed by tradition. The color plates shown herewith are the essential part, and 
will show at a glance what is intended. But they are not to be taken as the only models 
of altar construction. They are merely samples, deliberately avoiding any “style” or 
“period,” illustrating the principles by which one ought to be guided. The reader 
may, by various combinations, suggest plans of his own. He may prefer, for example, 
to combine the position of the crucifix as depicted in one plate with the dossal and 
tester of another, etc. Within the requirements of liturgical correctness and good taste 
the fullest liberty is of course permissible. 

Before entering upon a detailed discussion of the subject, it may be well to de- 
scribe the authorities by which one must be guided in constructing any altar. There is 
first of all the twentieth chapter of the General Rubrics of the Missal: “The altar, on 
which the most Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is to be celebrated, should be of stone and 
consecrated by a Bishop (or an Abbot having this power from the Apostolic See); or 
at least there should be a piece of stone (ara lapidea) large enough to support the Host 
and the greater part of the base of the chalice, similarly consecrated by a Bishop (or 
Abbot as above), inserted in it. This altar should be covered with three cloths, or clean 
coverings (tobaleis mundis), blessed by a Bishop or some other person having the au- 
thority, the upper being at least long enough to reach the ground at the ends, the 
other two shorter, or consisting of one cloth folded double. The altar, moreover, 
should be adorned with a frontlet? (pallium) of that color suitable to the feast or office, 
if this is possible. On the altar should be placed a crucifix, in the centre, and at least 
two candlesticks containing candles on either side. At the foot of the cross should be 
placed the mass card; on the Epistle corner, the cushion necessary for the support of 
the missal, and at the same Epistle side the wax candle [Sanctus Candle] to be lighted 
for the elevation of the Sacrament. A small bell, small glass cruets for water and wine, 
together with a small laver and clean towel should be ready on the same side, in a 
small orifice or on a table. Absolutely nothing should be placed upon the altar which 
does not pertain to its own adornment or to the Sacrifice of the Mass.” 


1A fuller and more detailed treatment of this for every statement made authority can be shown. 
subject is under preparation by the Liturgical Further articles in Lrrurcicar Arts will deal in 
Arts Society for publication in book form. This greater detail with separate appurtenances of the 
will include (specifically) far more historical Sanctuary. 
material than the present article. References to 2 For the meaning of terms, see the accompany- 
authorities are hereinkept toa minimum, although ing nomenclature plate, p. 30. 
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These essentials have been 
amplified by decisions on specific 
points promulgated by the Con- 
gregation of Sacred Rites and 
by general instructions and rec- - 
ommendations to be found in iki Ee 
such authorities as the Retuale 7 
Romanum and the Ceremoniale 
Episcoporum. ‘Tradition likewise 
plays its part, and has, in some 
cases, proved more powerful than 
the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites, even in Rome itself. 

In summary it may be said 
that the Church has two prime 
requisites in mind for Her al- 
tars: permanence and dignity. 
All the decisions of the Congre- 
gation of Sacred Rites are based 
upon profound conceptions of 
these two attributes; often a spe- 


Tee ree fe ee 
: f : : i erry er H 
cific ruling will seem inconsistent Le ae 


(s 


with the letter of some previous 
ruling on the same subject, but 
the underlying spirit will be 
found to be the same. 


THE ALTAR PROPER. Two | urestee A RIDDELS 7 FRONTLET 
. 2. CRVCIFIX 5 RIDDELL DOSTS 8 FRONTAL 

types of altar are specifically | 3) posnar Pie tee APE aie taie 

provided for in the section from 

the General Rubrics quoted THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE ALTAR 


above. These are generally 
known as “‘fixed” altars and “portable” altars. In the former type, the entire 
table (mensa), which must be a single slab of stone, and its support (stipes), which 
must likewise be of stone and firmly cemented to the mensa, are consecrated. In 
the latter only a small piece of hard stone, large enough to support the Host, the ci- 
borium, and the greater part of the base of the chalice,’ is consecrated. It is then in- 
serted in a frame, which may be of stone, metal, wood, or any other fitting material. 
_ The mensa of a fixed altar has engraved upon its surface, which should be highly 
polished, five Greek crosses. Four of these should be at the corners, about six inches 
in from the edges; the fifth should be in the centre. The stone of a portable altar bears 
the same arrangement of Greek crosses, except that those at the corners must nat- 
urally be nearer the edges; such a stone may be raised a little above the level of the 
mensa into which it is set, so that the priest may feel its limits through the altar cloths 
and thus avoid placing the Host anywhere except upon the altar proper. The mensa 
in either type of altar had best be flat; it may, however, have one gradine‘ (a little 


3 P : 5 é 
C.S.R., 20 March, 1846. *Since a gradine is not necessary, and con- 
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step at the back), but never more than one. The size of the mensa is not governed 
by any authority except that of convenience in the celebration of the Mass. For this 
the minimum size is about twenty inches wide by about eight feet six inches long. It 
should be about three feet five inches above the platform on which the priest celebrates. 

The stipxs, or support, of a fixed altar may consist of either four or more stone 
columns, or of a solid stone base. If columns are used, the interstices between them 
may either be left open, or filled with some suitable material: brick or cement. If 
there should remain a hollow space under the mensa, it is never to be used as a closet, 
even for sacred vessels. As a portable altar, properly speaking, consists of only a small 
piece of stone, it cannot be said to have a stipes. But the framework in which it rests 
should be designed with the requirements for the stipes of a fixed altar in mind. 

The third, and final, element in the altar proper is the sEPULCHRUM, or cavity, 
in which the prescribed relics are placed.‘ In a fixed altar this chamber is made to con- 
tain a reliquary of some non-corroding metal. The sepulchrum must be hewn in the 
solid stone of the altar. It may be located (1) in the front or back of the altar, midway 
between the mensa and the footpace; (2) in the mensa, near its front edge; (3) in the 
top of a solid base, the mensa serving as cover. In either of the first two cases, a cover 
must be provided for the sepulchrum. It must fit the opening exactly. It should have 
crosses engraved on the upper and nether sides. In a portable altar the relic is placed 
directly in the sepulchrum, which should be cut out of the stone on top, either near 
the front edge or in the centre. In this case likewise a tight cover is necessary. 

The entire altar should stand upon a platform (PREDELLA, FOOTPACE), being 
thus at least one step (about six inches) above the floor. An altar at which solemn 
functions are held should be three steps high. 


THE ALTAR FURNISHINGS. The crucirrx should be large and prominent. It 
may be of metal or wood, and harmonize in design and, when of wood, in color with 
the candlesticks.’ It must be a real crucifix, not a mere wall painting or mosaic. It may 
be placed in any one of the following positions: (1) on the mensa, in line with the 
candlesticks;” (2) set in the reredos; (3) suspended from above;* (4) forming an in- 
tegral part of the tabernacle structure so as to seem to grow out of it.* The fourth 
position is not recommended, since it is generally awkward and top-heavy. The third 
position is excellent for a small altar with a tabernacle. The first position is recom- 
mended for a plain altar (large or small) without a tabernacle. A flat-topped taber- 
nacle serving as a pedestal for the crucifix is incorrect. The bottom of the Corpus must 
never be below the level of the tops of the candlesticks. 

The cANDLEsTICKs should be of fairly solid construction. In small parish churches, 
four candlesticks are sufficient, in addition to the Sanctus candle." 

The description of the required ALTAR cLoTus in the Rubrice Generales, cited 
above, is sufficiently clear. They must be of linen or hemp," and should be plain, 
without pleats, lace edging, or embroidery. 


stitutes a difficulty for the tabernacle veil, none is _dlesticks is recommended where economy has to 
shown in the plates accompanying this article. be considered. See Plates I and II. 


Where one is constructed, it must not touch 7See Plate I. 8 See Plates III and IV. 
the tabernacle. 9 See Plate II; also tabernacle, page 23. 
5 A portion of the body of at least one canonized 10Fven for a sung mass, i.e., one celebrated 
martyr. C.S.R., 16 February, 1906. without deacon or sub-deacon. C.S.R., 12 August, 
6 The use of colored wood for crucifix and can- 1854. 1C¢.S.R., 15 May, 1819. 
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A TABERNACLE should be placed on the altar only if reservation is intended. 
It should stand firmly on the mensa, and be free on all sides, so that the veil may cover 
it completely. The top should be shaped like a dome or a four-sided pyramid, with 
a little ball or cross (preferably not a crucifix) at the apex, about which the veil may 
may be gathered. It would be well for the door to be of a height sufficient to permit of 
its being opened without removing the card." While the tabernacle is housing the 
Blessed Sacrament, it must be covered by a veil. Two curtains in front of the taber- 
nacle door do not constitute a veil. The rule about the tabernacle veil is just as strict 
as that about the tabernacle light. The rules for the predominating color of the taber- 
nacle veil are that it be (1) white, or (2) the color of the Mass actually being offered 
(except that a violet veil goes with a Requiem Mass), or (3) the color of the day. A 
white tabernacle veil is always correct.4 Gold thread counts for white, red, or green; 
silver, for white. A rose-colored veil may be used only on the Fourth Sunday in Lent 
or the Third Sunday in Advent. The inside of the tabernacle should be gilded or 
lined with white silk. 


ALTAR HANGINGS, CARPETS, ETC. From the front edge of the mensa to the 
platform may hang a FRONTAL (antipendium), together with the FRONTLET. Both 
should be of rich cloth; a frontal must cover the greater part of the front of the altar." 
The rules for the color of the frontal are the same as those for the tabernacle veil. 
When the liturgical color changes at Vespers, the veil and the frontal may, when 
Vespers is not sung, be changed about sunset. Lace, by nature effeminate and lacking 
in dignity, should not be hung from the edge of the mensa. If the front of the altar 
contains mosaic, or some other rich ornamentation, the frontal may be dispensed with. 

A CARPET, preferably red or green,' should cover the footpace and extend down 
the middle of the step or steps to about a foot beyond the lowest step. Strips of carpet 
along the steps are not desirable. The carpet used should be plain, or if figured, not 
with any Christian symbols, e.g. crosses, images of the Saints, or sacred emblems.** 

Behind the altar may be (1) a cloth hanging (DossAL), (2) an ALTAR PIECE (for 
example, a triptych), (3) a REREDOs carved in wood or stone, with or without statues. 
But a reredos should not be so ornate as to distract attention from the altar. 

Over the altar is a covering or canopy (BALDACHIN), made of cloth (TESTER), or 
of wood or stone based on four columns (crBoRtuMm). The tester or ciborium may best 
be of a square shape, and should cover the altar and platform, extending about a 
foot beyond the platform. Many decisions of the Congregation of Sacred Rites abso- 
lutely require some such canopy, the purpose of which is to prevent dust falling from 
the ceiling, usually so high in a church that it cannot be kept clean, upon the altar. 
These decisions of the Congregation of Sacred Rites are by no means uniformly ob- 
served, even in Rome; and since there have been none on this subject recently, it may 
be presumed that a small and simple altar can dispense with a tester or ciborium. 

Cloth hangings (RIDDELs) are often placed at the sides of the altar, coming out to 
the edge of the mensa. The posts supporting the forward riddel bars should bear each 
a candle at its top, which candles take the place of the Sanctus candle. 

The cloths used in the dossal, tester, and riddels should be rich, and of colors con- 
trasting with or emphasizing the liturgical colors of the tabernacle veil and frontal. 

a2 Since no cards are shown in the plates, this fea- #®C.S.R., 10 September, 1898. 
ture is not shown. 4WOS.R; 3520. 15 Cer, Epis., hf xii, 16. 
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PLATE II]. MORE ELABORATE ALTAR FOR A SMALL CHURCH 


PLATE IV. HIGH ALTAR FOR A LARGE CHURCH 
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STATION IX 


JESUS FALLS 
THE THIRD TIME 


(Mosaic by Elsa Schmid) 


A Modern Way of The Cross in Mosaic 


HitpRETH MEIERE 


THERE has recently been completed in New York City a set of Stations of the 
Cross in mosaic which are so notable as to deserve special study by the student of reli- 
gious art. They are the work of Elsa Schmid, an American artist born in Germany, 
but educated in this-country and in Italy, and were executed for Mrs. James Cox 
Brady. Artist and patron have worked together in a rare harmony to produce a 
unique and beautiful series of panels, the coming exhibition of which at the Museum 
of Modern Art should do much to foster the now growing interest in the art of mosaic. 

While there is no intrinsic reason why mosaic should be considered an exclu- 
sively ecclesiastic medium of decoration, through association it has come to be con- 
sidered such; and it has many virtues which make it one of the most suitable of media 
for this noblest purpose of decorative art. 

It is beautiful in itself—or should be—giving life and texture to large or small 
surfaces; and as a space covering, it is adapted in scale to carry its message to a congre- 
gation over considerable distances. It can be given various treatments, lending rich- 
ness to ornament as well as dignity to figure subjects, and even large sections of plain 
mosaic have an interest and a beauty that no painted or plastered wall can hope for. 
It is the great gold areas in San Marco which glow and smoulder in its sacred gloom 
and make of its vast interior a very censer, full of living fire. 

And mosaic is permanent, absolutely permanent, gaining rather than losing in 
beauty as time passes, testifying, as long as the church stands, to the piety and taste of 
those who created it. In a climate such as ours, where artificial heat, with its unavoid- 
able strain on decorative mediums, is imperative, raising problems as yet unsolved of 
cracking plaster, fading colors, peeling paints, and leaking roofs, such a permanent 
medium of decoration should make a strong appeal to architect, priest, and donor. 

It is regrettable, to say the least, that it is the decadence of mosaic art rather than 
its prime which is to-day most familiar to our Catholic clergy and laity. When the 
mosaic-makers of the Renaissance turned from the creation of true mosaics to the 
copying of paintings in glass and stone, a new word should have been coined for a new 
craft. The huge reproductions in glass of paintings to be seen in Saint Peter’s and 
Saint Paul’s bear no relation whatever to the art of mosaic, and the many feeble reli- 
gious paintings which too often appear in our churches in glass mosaic are the more 
unfortunate for being in a lasting material. 

The great mosaics of Byzantium, Ravenna, and Sicily are to-day monuments 
of their periods; and while it is true that mosaic is a living medium and should breathe 
the breath of its own century, as these masterpieces themselves do, to understand its 
particular nature we must study it in.its greatest examples. Always we find that the 
greatest mosaicists revered and remembered the medium in which they worked — 
the little glittering pieces of glass, the tesserae. Always, no matter what the representa- 
tional message of the decoration, we feel the beauty of the material, the interest and 
the fascination of the tesseree in the myriad patterns of their courses. 


1'The stations will be exhibited at the Ren- April. The date of the New York exhibition will 
aissance Society of the University of Chicago in be announced later. 
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I defy anyone, of no matter how little artistic capacity, after arranging a at 
handful of glass mosaic in a given pattern, ever to look at mosaics ee aaa 
people do—for what they represent. One does not expect realism in an a r y; 
in a tapestry, in a piece of enamel—why should it be expected 1n a are 

As he who would speak a foreign language must come to think in that ae 
so a good mosaic must be designed with mosaic always in mind; and as language itse 
is but a medium to express thought, and takes its real value from what it expresses, a 
mosaic cannot rise above the level of its design. Understanding and skill in craftsman- 
ship are not enough; the artist and his intention must be of the best. 

Thus while modern conditions, where time is so important an element, make it 
impossible for large mosaic areas to be set by the designer himself, his task being 
necessarily restricted to the making of the cartoons and the supervising of their execu- 
tion by a corps of skilled craftsmen, yet sometimes an artist becomes interested 
enough in the medium to set his own mosaics; and his work, if he be both good artist 
and good mosaicist, will be a real contribution to art and to the art of mosaic. It is 
because she qualifies so well in both capacities that the Stations of the Cross by Miss 
Schmid are so important and so fine. 

From the First Station, where the silent and sorrowful Christ stands with down- 
cast eyes before Pilate, to the Fourteenth, where the dead and broken Body is laid in 
the tomb, these panels tell their story with an almost childlike directness; and if those 
who look at them will think deeply about what they see, rather than about what they 
are used to seeing in Stations of the Cross, or expected to see in these, they will meet 
with a genuine religious experience. 

To take only one concrete example from the series, what can be more tender or 
beautiful than the head and figure of Christ, fallen beneath His cross, of the Ninth 
Station? On Him presses the sharp hard weight, while above peer four simplified 
heads, the upper two being masterpieces of mosaic. What more is needed to make us 
feel the overwhelming burden, and the crowd who looked on at the tragedy? It is 
impossible in black and white to realize the actual quality and strength of these 
mosaics, for it is the color and the subtle relationship and interplay between each 
piece of glass that constitute the real magic of the medium; but even in the photograph 
of the Station already mentioned, the value of the white tessere under the arm of 
Christ can be appreciated at a glance and enjoyed. 

The layman in art will of course approach these panels with a very different 
point of view from that of the amateur of mosaics, and he will be quite justified in 
demanding first, “Are they good religious art? Do they serve their fundamental pur- 
pose of bringing home to the worshipper the awful drama of the Passion?” The 
answer is unquestionably, “Yes.”’ Here, throughout, is an intensity of emotion which 
expresses love and tenderness, sorrow and suffering, dignity and death, because all 
these things have been truly felt by the artist, not merely depicted. Here is a directness 
of attack, a paring down of each episode to its essentials, which calls to mind the power 
of the Christian primitives; while the clarity, vibrance, and rareness of the color is a 
purely modern contribution. The pious can look on these Stations and suffer with their 
suffering Lord as they will never be moved to do by the lifeless, if elaborate, illustra- 
tions which hang in so many churches; and those who are sensitive to artistic beauty — 


and who, after all, is not?—will feel that added sense of worship and of awe which it 
is art’s function to give in the service of religion. 
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STATION I STATION VII STATION XI 
JESUS IS CONDEMNED JESUS FALLS THE SECOND JESUS IS NAILED TO 
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STATION XII STATION XIII STATION XIV 
JESUS DIES UPON THE BODY OF JESUS IS LAID THE BODY OF JESUS IS LAID 
THE CROSS IN THE ARMS OF HIS MOTHER IN THE TOMB 


(Mosaics by Elsa Schmid) 
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THE Right Reverend ILpErons Herwecen, O.S.B., is the Abbot 
of Maria Laach, one of the leading German Benedictine Communi- 
ties, which has long specialized in the liturgical arts, its workshops 
being known all over Europe for their admirable productions. 
Abbot Herwegen is the author of many books and articles, of which 
a great number deal with the philosophy of Catholic art. 

Professor C. R. Morey is the head of the Department of Art and 
Archaeology at Princeton University. He is known the world over 
for his scholarly work on early Christian art, having instituted at 
Princeton the Index of Christian Art, which will eventually list 
and analyze every sacred object known to survive from the first 
thousand years of our era. Professor Morey was one of the schol- 
ars chosen by His Holiness Pope Pius XI to assist in cataloguing 
the objects preserved in the Lateran Museum in Rome. ; 

Mr. Oxtver REAGAN is a member of the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects and is associated with the 
architectural firm of Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker. He is the editor 
of a well-known series of architectural plates and drawings, American 
Architecture in the Twentieth Century. 

The Reverend Epwin Ryan, D.D., was until this fall a member of 
the faculty at the Catholic University of America in Washington. 
He is now Professor of History at Saint Mary’s Seminary, Roland 
Park, Baltimore. He has devoted much study to the liturgical re- 
quirements for the altar, for vestments, etc. He recently collaborated 
with Mr. Wilfrid E. Anthony in the preparation of a most helpful 
bibliography of this and allied subjects published in the Ecclesiastical 
Review for September of this year. 

Hi~prReTH MEIERE is one of America’s most successful mural 
painters. Her decorative work in the Nebraska State Capitol has 
attracted nation-wide attention. She has done outstanding ecclesias- 
tical mosaics for St. Bartholomew’s Church (Episcopal), New York, 
and for St. Aloysius’s Church (Catholic), Detroit. Many other 
notable ecclesiastical, public, and commercial buildings owe much 
of their beauty to her efforts. 


LITURGICAL ARTS is published by the Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., whose purpose is to devise ways and means for improving the 
standards of taste, craftsmanship, and liturgical correctness current 
in the practice of Catholic art in the United States. Its officers are: 
Charles D. Maginnis, President; Ides van der Gracht, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Maurice Lavanoux, Secretary; Joseph Sanford Shanley, Treas- 
urer; the Reverend John La Farge, S.J., Chaplain. Its directors are: 
the Right Reverend James H. Ryan; the Reverend John La Farge, 
S.J.; the Reverend T, Lawrason Riggs; Bancel La Farge; Charles 
D. Maginnis; Hildreth Meiere; Eugene Savage; Augustus Vincent 
Tack; Michael Williams. It numbers among its European collabora- 
tors the Right Reverend Andrew McDonald, O.S.B.; the Right 
Reverend Frederick Wulston Knowles, O.S.B.; the Right Reverend 
Ildefons Herwegen, O.S.B.; the Reverend Abbess Benedicta 
Schwartzenberg, O.S.B.; the Reverend Suitbert Kraemer, O.S.B. 2 
the Reverend Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. , 
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